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The weather looked promising that 
day—blue sky over vast expanses ot 
forest, crisp dry air, serene, almos 
motionless. And suddenly.... 

The air shook to what soundedHike 
an artillery barrage, and hundreds of 
people—peasants, hunters, fis 
_gazed in amazement ana ie«u oi 

itself" bafiof fire that hurtled across 

A few seconds later, people at the 
Vanavara trading post saw on the 
horizon a dazzUng fountain of light 
that spread out in a mushroom¬ 
shaped cloud '[hen came a no.se Uke 

thunder, heard even in Kansk, 60U 
miles from Vanavara. A train passing 
through there rumbled to a halt,■ f “ 
the driver thought there haa oeen an 

explosion on board. 

Then a humcane swept over the 
forest, felling trees, ripping off roots 
and smashing windows. The wave oi 
air circled the globe twiire and was 
registered even in London. Huge 
waves on the Angara and other rivers 
rolled ominously, breaking up large 
rafts. Seismological stations in the 
Far East, Europe and elsewhere 
registered earth tremors. 

All this happened 60 years ago— 
on the morning of June 30, 1908. 

Then, for several days, the whole 
world marvelled at the strange dawns 
and the unusually bright nights: in 
Paris one could read newspapers in 
die streets on a moonless night, and in 
Moscow pictures were taken at mi - 
night. However, the exdtement soon 
died down and people began to forget 
the strange incident. 

As years went by, facts were mo 



and more thickly .— - 

legends, while somewhere m the heart 
of the great Siberian forest, thousands 
of square miles of wreckage were 
gradually overgrown with bush and 


In March 1921, Leonid Kulik, of 
the Mineralogical Museum in Lenin¬ 
grad, came across a leaf of an dd 
tear-off calendar with a bnel note 
about a mysterious explosion by the 
River Tunguska 13 years before, and 


about was of great sc 


At a time of famine and economic 
chaos, when the Civil War was still 
going on, the Soviet Government 
nevertheless provided some money for 

history of the new Russia. 

Neither Kulik nor his companions 
suspected the difficulties that lay in 
‘ ’ te the sit " 


made by wild beasts; they had heavy 
packs on their backs containing food, 
tents, blankets and drilling equip¬ 
ment to break through the frozen soil. 


Over the i 


t few 


:r he 

could. Finally, in the bitteriy cold 
February of 1927, hating covered 
thousands of miles on foot, Kulik 
stood on the top of Mt. Shakhorma 
looking down on a fantastic scene. 

To the north there was an abrupt 
break in the virgin forest surrounding 
the mountain. As far as the horizon, 
the trees had been felled as though by 
a sweep of one gigantic axe. Huge 
pines, fir trees, larches, broken and 


further, Leonid Kulik hi 


time being. But he would try again. 

In the spring of 1928, hacking 
through almost impenetrable ob¬ 
stacles, Kulik, this time with a group 


5. The 




the catastrophe w 
local people feared the place where the 
god Ogdy had descended from the 
sky and, with his invisible fire, burned 


surrounded by uprooted ti 

point, and Kulik realised that they 
had at last found the epicentre of 
the explosion. 

They returned to this place again 
and again. They measured the extent 
of the destruction. It was almost 
beyond belief: trees had been up- 
an area of about 6,000 


Kulik believed that the catastrophe 
had been caused by the fall of a 

hypothesis appeared to be sound. 
However, it contained flaws: neither 

crater marking the point of impact 
could be found. Where were they? 

The search brought almost no 
results. The tons of excavated earth 
did not yield a single splinter. Fur¬ 
thermore, instead of a crater like the 
one in Arizona, there was just an 
ordinary swamp of the kind so 
common in the Siberian forestland, 
with its permafrost. 

But the most fantastic thing of all 
was that in the very centre of the des¬ 
truction, where one would expect 
everything to have been flattened, 
there were dead trees standing, look¬ 
ing like telegraph poles, without 
branches or bark, but still standing. 












lent all his energies to the Tungus 
problem, and so many years to its 
solution, he was devoted heart and 
soul to his theory and intolerant of 

At that time, his special authority 
on the subject was universally ack¬ 
nowledged: 

He insisted that pieces of the 
meteorite had sunk into the “lelted 
ice of the permafrost, and thus the 
only remaining evidence of the catas¬ 
trophe was the swamp and the wind¬ 
mill *1938-39, aerial photographs 
were taken of the area. Further work 
was halted by the war. On the day 
Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union, Kulik volunteered for the front 
and a year later was kffled in action 


In 1945, the world heard abc 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The fi 


on impact with the earth, and ft 
this reason no crater could be foun 
“This also explains the existence i 
the denuded upright trees in tl 
ground z 


ulariy to the 


e mushroom-snapcu - 

striking similarity to the Tungus 


A few months later the Soviet mag¬ 
azine Vokrug Sveta (Around the 
World) carried a science fiction story 
called “The Explosion,” in which the 
author of this article presented in 
popular form the following amazing 

“The Tungus body was a nuclear- 
powered spaceship from another 
planet, which exploded while trying to 
land in Siberia. The explosion was 
nuclear in character, and so left no 
debris. It occurred in the air and not 


he shock wave offered little 

: and only lost their boughs, 

while trees that stood at an angle to 
the explosion were swept away within 
a radius of 25-odd miles.” 

There were naturally very few 
people who accepted this concept. Its 
adherents included the astroiwmer 

Felix Siegel (known to SPUTNIK 
readers for his article about flying 
saucers in the December, 1967 issue). 
At the same time, there were many 
celebrated scientists who vehemently 
opposed this new theory. 

“It was certainly a meteorite, and not 
i spaceship,” wrote Vassili Fesenkov, 

- ' 'in, and Yevgeni Krrnov, 

: secretary of the Meteorites 
committee, in 1951. “The explosion 
of the Tungus meteorite occurred not 
at an altitude of several hundred yards 
above the earth, but on impact with 
the earth’s surface. The crater thus 
formed was quickly filled with water. 
And so there is no enigma of the Tun¬ 
gus meteorite and the nature of its 
explosion leaves no-one in doubt. 

Strangely enough, the non-scienti- 
fic speculation of a fiction writer was 
much more in accord with the results 
of observation than a strictly scienti¬ 
fic hypothesis. 


mng in ******- : 

undertaken. Their members, mainly 
young people from Siberia, the Urals, 
Moscow and Leningrad, went to the 
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Micro-barograms of blast from d tiT‘ r ** 
kinds of explosions: top, ordinary 
(chemical); middle, nuclear; bottom 
the Tungus explosion. The bottom graph 


True, the 

deviated from tne stnouy iau«u. — * 
dispersal is due to a combination ^ 


pierced the atmosphere like a pro¬ 
jectile. The second was produced by 
the explosive disintegration of this 
body. 

After all this data had been pro¬ 
cessed by an electronic computer, it 
became possible to calculate the 
speed of the flight in its last stage, 
between half and one-and-a-quarter 
miles per second. This is not nearly 
fast enough for the sudden evapora- 


again. But this time they referred 
a comet. So was it really a comet, 
something else again? 

A comet entering the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere might disintegrate by evaporat¬ 
ing in the air in a spht second as a 
result of atmospheric friction. But 
according to Professor Kyrill Stanyu- 
kovich, such an explosion would be 
possible only if the Tungus body had 
T tUconnfi thp nir at a soeed of 


Perhaps-- 

vaded by a clot of 
■ matter? On meetinj 
(atmospheric gases' 


(atmospheric gases) it would nave 
caused the mutual annihilation of both 


us evaporation, the body 
would nave had to fly several miles 
before its disintegration. But the map 
of the devastated area drawn by the 
Meteorites Committee shows that 
almost all the felled trees he in radial 


accompanying discharge of energy. 

This hypothesis was put forward by 
the American scientist La Paz in 
1948. In 1965, he was supported by 
American physicists, Nobel Prize 
winners Willard Libby and Clyde 
Cowan, and also by K. Atlun, who 
made a careful examination using the 
carbon testing method. 

The publication of their wu«... —- 
British magazine, Nature, quickened 
scientific and public interest in the 
Soviet Union. The weekly, Nedelya, 
followed up with an interview with 
the Soviet geologist Kyrill Florensky. 

OnrancVv Hpsnrihed the anti- 




Dre fantastic than 




















Boris Konstantinov to “consider the 
possibility that the Tungus explosion 


1 

icist Vladimir Mek- 


imining 


a nuclear nature . 
radio-chemists are carefully 
ashes of the Tungus 


a paper by physicist Vladimir Mek- 
hedov. It confirmed that one of the 
direct results of the Tungus explosion 
was residual radiation retained by 
trees. Mekhedov drew the Mowing 


set off by 




out that the explosion was 
the fission of heavy nuclei ... -*■ 
atomic bomb), or by the fusion of 
light nuclei (as in a hydrogen bomb), 
it will then be almost proved that the 
event involved the participation of 
intelligent beings—extra-terrestrial 

designers who made an interplanetary 


as n may - -e back to 

hypothesis that the Tungus ct 
trophe was precipitated by a sp 
ship powered by anti-matter”. 


flying machine. Natural ex 


that the Tungus body had moved in 
the atmosphere from south to north. 
That wt 




lis kind are mconceivaoie. 

And what about the mutual annihi- 

'^The Tungus explosion had the 
power-yield of a 10-megaton thermo¬ 
nuclear bomb. This would require an 
“anti-meteorite” of about 300-400 


lut the trumcs oi me muc. ..w. ...... 

ite that the body reached the point of 


Soviet scientists Igor Zotkin and 
Mikhail Tsikulin re-enacted the cat¬ 
astrophe in laboratory conditions. A 


le Tungus body. 


rave? This certainly could n 


,e been 


object. Its energy was about one- 
thousandth that of the explosion 
wave. But even then the shock wave 
could have been precipitated only by 
a very large body. 


is not likely to have these clots of 
matter, and it is highly improbable 
that they could have reached the 


engine of some stellar ship 
exploded? 

In the summer of 1967, the Joint 
Nuclear Research Institute published 


aerial photography and land surveys. 
This gave Zotkin and Tsikulin reason 
to believe that the body had followed 
the easterly trajectory. 

In 1966, Felix Siegel insisted that 
neither of the two trajectories could 
be ignored. Both are accounted ford 

of the Tungus body changed twice 
This complicated manoeuvre could 
have been executed only by a piloted 
flying machine or by remote control. 

So perhaps our planet was msitec 
from outer space in 1908. The pur 
pose of this visit is unclear; its out 
come disastrous, and its scientific 
implications enorn 
















witn a reeling ui 
strophe. I sat up in bed and began 
worrying about my dilemma. I was 
still awake, but no nearer the solution 
of my particular problem, when dawn 

bf The situation was this. Preliminary 
work on a picture that, according to 
all official documents, I was directing, 
was nearly finished. Paper kept piling 
up and my colleagues bustled about 
pretending everything was shipshape. 




Yes, the title role was vacant, and 
no wonder. For we needed a leading 
lady just 12 years of age, with acting 
ability to interpret a difficult psycho¬ 
logical script: a young girl falling in 
love for the first time, suffenng 
jealousy and wounded pride, feeling 
that the idol of her affections has 
rejected her, and deciding that life has 
lost all meaning. 

Now where do you find a girl like 
that? A 12-year-old who can be 
entrusted with one year of our lives, 
the work of a 40-man team, a quarter 
of a million roubles and the reputation 
of a film studio? 

From morning till evening we 
scouted the schools, the 
the parks. We stared 



















were having a really wonderful time. 

At 10 p.m., seven hours later, we 
bundled off the last child. 

During the next month we con¬ 
ducted try-outs on the girls to whom 
we had given the invitations. Every¬ 
thing was orderly, organised. We were 
amazed by the number of talented- 
some very talented—girls. But we 
didn’t find one suitable for the role. 

Once, as I sat exhausted after a 
hard day of absolutely non-productive 
' an elderly and extremely 

i me and said: “You know, 
i grand-daughter. She’s 
taientea and . ..” 

I didn’t follow up. I didn’t want to 
hurt the old man’s feelings. 

But time passed, and we still had 
no star. By now we were looking for 
someone out of this world, I suppose 

_ a wonder child who would repay 

us for all our toil and trouble. 

One day, after the old worker had 
approached me again about his grand¬ 
daughter, I weakened and told him 
to bring her around. 

She really was talented, no doubt 
about it. Good sense of humour, 
loved to laugh, a great talker, small, 
thin, a few teeth still missing. When 
talking, she would swallow half the 
syllables and-only a third of what was 


“Your grand-dad is in urgent need 
of a doctor. But the doctor is tired 
and needs a rest after performing a 
difficult operation. You must make 
the doctor go round to visit your 
grand-dad.” 

“Will he really do it?” she asked, 
hoping for a happy ending. 

“I don’t know. It’s up to you. 

We began, and she started whining 
and snivelling. I stopped the action 
and told her to try again. This time 
she interrupted herself: “No, I’m not 

She sat down, concentrated a while, 
and began all over again. 'Diere was 
something strangely moving about 
her performance. I watched her 
closely and saw that she was crying— 
her face was streaked with real tears. 
I felt terribly ashamed, torturing a 


she hadn’t really been crying at all, 
only using tears as a prop. 

Intuition had given her the right 
answer. What does a woman do 
when things don’t go her way? She 
turns on the tap! 

From that day on, the film’s fate 


We shot the scene in an ordinary 
block of flats and our camera crew 
worked under difficult conditions. 

travel on rails and follow the girl. 

The camera dolly looked like a 
rowing boat crammed with pas¬ 
sengers from a sinking ship. One man 
kept his eye to the vizi 
focused to keep the girl’s 
cut, a third turned the k 
tripod, a fourth held the electric cable 
and spotlight, and there was a fifth 
who, if I remember correctly, clutched 
at the others to prevent them falling 



it, checking star’s 

calm and self-possessed. 

Third try. Everything is great: she 


hands. This time the girl sa 



fie goes, 


er hour in the cold for 
ir. A short break. All set. 
eras rolling. Open door, 
sits down, turns her head 


down her cheeks. She hears 
coming down, gets up, stu 
along. Cut! Great! Perfect! 

“We muffed it,” says the ca 
man. “Something went wrong 


Alyonka sees three boys beating up 
her love. She charges down the hill 
and joins the free-for-all. During 
rehearsals the boys were real gentle¬ 
men: they hardly fought back. But 



















SHORT STORY 
by Yuri Kazakov 

December 

Interlude 



peaked cap. But most of all he was 
pleased with the skis, beautifully 
waxed and held together with leather 

habit of hers had annoyed him, but it 
was the only weakness she had. Now 

and tapped his feet on the ground to 
stop them freezing. 



It was December, but it looked 
like March with the sunshine and the 
glistening snow. And the main thing 
was that things were all right bet¬ 
time of quarrels, jealousy, suspicion 

calls and long silences from the other 
end, during which one heard only a 
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amidst an abundance of greenery, 
with tufts of grass growing here and 
there in the cobbled streets. 

They found a light airy room 
smelling strongly of apples, which 
were spread out to ripen every¬ 
where—on the window sill, under the 
bed and in the cupboard. 

There was a wonderful market; 
they would go there together and 
choose some bacon, pieces of 
honeycomb, butter, tomatoes and cu¬ 
cumbers, and everything was fabu¬ 
lously cheap. And there was the 
smell from the bakers and the con¬ 
stant noise of the pigeons cooing. 

The main thing was that she was 
there, at once completely unfamiliar 
and at the same time his beloved, 
near and dear to him. His happiness 
had seemed complete—but no doubt 
he would be still happier. As long as 
war did not come.... 

Recently he often thought of war. 


looked at the glittering snow, at the 
woods, at the fields, as he listened to 
the droning and ringing of the rails, 
he felt confident there would be no 
war, just as there would be no death 
in general. For, he thought, there are 
moments in life when a person can¬ 
not think of anything terrible and 
cannot believe in the existence of evil. 

They were almost the last to get 
out of the train. The snow crunched 
crisply as they walked along the 
platform. 

“What a winter,” she said again, 


had one like this for a long time.” 

They had about 15 miles to cover 
before they reached his cabin. They’d 



“They’re the colour of cat’s eyes.” 
He also stopped and looked. 

Watery sunbeams slanted through 
the trees, and the snow hung like a 
veil between the tree trunks. They 
skied from knoll to knoll, from time 
to time sighting villages with their 
white roofs. The stoves were alight in 
all the cottages and smoke rose 
above the houses in columns which 
then collapsed and spread over the 
patches of high ground in a blue 

They could smell the smoke over a 

reach the cabin as quickly as possible 
and light their own stove. 

Now and again they crossed a 
road polished smooth by the runners 
of horse-drawn sleighs, and although 
it was December there was some¬ 
thing spring-like about these roads, 
the wisps of hay and the transparent 


blue shadows in the ruts; something 
of the fragrance of spring. 

Once a black horse galloped along 
the road towards the village, his coat 
glossy, his muscles rippling, the ice 
and snow flying in all directions 
beneath his hooves. 





zigzagged from one place to another 
before turning off and disappearing 
in the distance. 

aspen and birch groves saw the 
tracks of hares. These traces of the 
mysterious nocturnal life of the cold 
deserted fields and woods were excit¬ 
ing, for they evoked thoughts of the 
samovar bubbling away before the 

skin coats and rifles, of the glittering 
stars, and the dark haystacks round 
which the hares played by night and 
to which the foxes came, standing on 
their hind legs at times and sniffing 

In the imagination a shot rang out, 
there was a flash, and a fragile, 
fading echo resounded among the 
hillocks, village dogs barked and the 
still, glassy-eyed hare lay there 

Down in the valleys and ravines 
the snow was deep and dry and the 
going was difficult. But the hillsides 
were covered with a frozen crust of 


snow, which made things < 
the horizon the woods wen 
in pink light and the sky 


sier. On 


blue: everything looked as though it 

on fallen tree trunks an£ smiling at 
each other. 

Sometimes he caught her by the 
neck from behind and kissed her 
cold, chapped lips. They scarcely 

“Look” or “Listen.” 

But she had a faintly melancholy, 
abstracted air, and hung behind all 
the time; but he understood nothing 
and thought she was tired. He stop¬ 
ped and waited for her, and when she 

some kind of reproachful, un¬ 
accustomed expression on her face, 
he asked her guardedly, for he knew 
how unpleasant the question would 
be to her: “Are you tired? Then let’s 



only the fields on the very 1 
still glowed pink in its ray 

been submerged in purplish-bl 








so spotted a plane flying high. It was the stove and hanging up his otner 
the only thing still lit up by the rays things nearby; sitting there in his 
of the setting sun. There were flaming vest, contented, his eyes closed bliss- 
patches of light on the fuselage, and fully, his fingers playing absently 
it was a splendid sight from below, in against his bare legs. He got out a 
the frosty, silent twilight, with a cigarette. 

picture in one’s mind of the passeng- “Are you toed? he asked. Get 
ers sitting there thinking that at last your things off, eh? 
they had arrived, they were almost in And although she had no desire to 
Moscow . move at all, but simply wanted to 

At last they arrived at the cabin in sleep out of a feeling of sadness and 
the gathering gloom. They stamped depression, she obediently got out ot 
the ice off their boots on the cold her clothes and hung up her anorak 
veranda, flung open the door and socks, and jumper to dry. bhe sa 


seemed even colder than ot 
She lay down straight ai 

perspiring from her exertions; now 
she was beginning to cool down, and 
was seized with a shivering fit. The 
least movement seemed a terrible 
effort. . 

She opened her eyes and in the 
darkness saw the plank ceiling and 
the rising flame in the paraffin lamp. 
She screwed up her eyes against the 
bright light and immediately the en- 


in the vest and gazed into the flame o 
lamp. 

y and He pulled on his boots, threi 
:d and his anorak and took the pail oi 


began to fish around in his rucksack, 
pulling out its entire contents and 
laying them on the table and the 
window sill. 

She waited in silence until tea was 
ready, poured herself out a mugful, 
and then sat quietly eating a piece of 
bread and butter and warming her 
hands on the mug. She sipped her tea 




g fixedly at 


He got some firewood from “Why are you so quiet?” he a 
beneath the veranda, fussed about ed. “What a day it’s been, hasn t il 
the stove with a rustling of paper and “Mm . . . I’m so toed today, 
finally lit it. She felt she wanted got up and stretched, avoiding 
nothing in the world, and there was glance 


no joy 


t _ he fact that she had 

here with him this time. 


“O.K.,” 


: agreed readily. “Jusl 
tile I put some wood or 
the place’ll be like ar 


be all right hereby th 


;? You 


hastily and averted her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he ex¬ 
claimed in surprise, and immediately 
recalled the sad, remote look she had 
worn the entire day. A bitterness 
welled up within him, and his heart 


what they talked : 
him. Probably, h 


with hi 


“Ifyc 




taking off the r 


up and looked across 
r. By the light of the 
1 see her lying face- 


stained. Her lips and chin w< 


Why she was in such a terrible 
tate today, she herself did not un- 
erstand fully. She simply felt that 
le first flush of love had passed and 


and needed 

nothing and no-one else. 

He suddenly felt ashamed of to¬ 
day’s outing, of this wretched cabin 

frost and the sunshine and the feeling 
of pleasure everything had given him. 
Why had they come here? 
where was 
vaunted happiness? 


She began to doze off, and 
day-dream with which she ha 
in the habit of dropping off t 


it him, without 
' her things, she 
covered herself i 


e a fisherman. She was left be- 
, love-lorn. In the North he 
hunted among the cliffs by the sea, 
jumping from stone to stone; com¬ 
posing music; going to sea to fish; 
and all the time thinking of her. 

One day she realised that he was 
; dropped 










everything and went to him. She was 
so beautiful that everyone paid court 
to her on the way — pilots, drivers, 
sailors—but she had eyes for none of 
them, she could see only Um. 

right out'of this world, so wonderful 
that it was almost terrible to imagine, 
and she kept inventing new reasons 
for delay, to put off that crucial 


they’d be parting 
suddenly had a me] 

Well, what about it? Early youth 


wife, family and all t! 
already thirty. Here si 


without ever m 




fell asleep. 

She woke up in the night, frozen 
stiff, to see him squatting by the 
stove getting the fire going again. His 
face looked sad, and a wave of pity 
came over h 

In the n,u,u,., B 
until breakfast was 
heered up t 
a nd went 01 
climbed hills 


they v 




at the 


o the snow. They 

abin they warmed 


day at the legal offices, writii 
appeals, drafting applications, 
thought to other people’s tri 
especially their family troubles 
he would go home—to what? Th 
summer would come, the long sur 
mer; there would be all kinds of tri] 
with the canoe and the tent—b 
with whom? And he suddenly felt 
wanted to be kinder, to do tl 
he possibly could for her. 

When they came out of the 
the street lamps were alight 
was the usual noise and bustls 
city and the snow had been 


themselves, cl.,...—- 

everyday things, and about what a 
wonderful winter it had been this 
year. When dusk fell they got their 
things together and made for the 

\hey were both lost in thought as 
they arrived back in Moscow in the 
evening, and as the big blocks of flats 
with their rows of lighted windows 
• ght of how 


They both had the 

the whole trip had never 
They sensed that they should 
now, separating to their homes, 
meet again in a couple of days or 
Suddenly everything seemed s> 
dinary, so calm and easy to 
with, and they parted as usual w 
hurried smile right there by 



From the book 

Marriage and Family in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Each year there are two million 
weddings in the Soviet Union, the 

February, November and December. 

per 10,000 of population varies from 
country to country. In France, for 
instance, over the past few years, the 
figure has been 71; in Poland, 72; in 
Great Britain, 76; in Yugoslavia, 83; 
in the U.S.A., 87; the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, 88; the German 
Democratic Republic, 97; in Japan, 
98; and in the U.S.S.R., 87. 

Within the U.S.S.R. there are also 
variations. The Baltic states, the 
Urals region and the Northern Cau¬ 
casus all have figures of between 80 
and 90. 

In the Kiev and Murmansk re¬ 
gions, the Maritime Territory (Far 
East), and Tajikistan (bordering Af¬ 
ghanistan) the rates are between 100 
and 110; and on the Kamchatka 
Peninsula (which juts out into the 
Bering Sea), the rate is between 120 
and 130. 

Differences of this kind are natu¬ 
ral. Intensive work is continuing to 
bring great areas under cultivation in 
the Far East. This, of course, means 
that they are being settled by more 
and more young people. Conse¬ 
quently the marriage rate is notice- 

The number of marriages in parti¬ 
cular parts of the country gives a 
good idea of the numbers of men and 
women of marriageable age who are 





























Meet the Family . . . 
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depot, our “typical” man. 
“Nikolai Ustinov?” 

“Yes,” says the man, “that’s me.” 
“May we introduce ourselves: we 
are from the magazine sputnik.” 

“What can I do for you?” Mr. 
Ustinov shrugs his shoulders slightly. 

cosmonaut or a world skiing cham¬ 
pion. So what’s the point? I’m not 
even a deputy on the local council.” 

understand that you are a skilled 
fitter, that recently you received a 

must be a typical Soviet skilled 

Nikolai Ustinov grins broadly. 

“I see . . . So I’m typical... A lot 
of responsibility, being typical. I’d 
say. In that case I’ll have to think over 
every word. Everything I say is 
typical, too, I suppose ...” 

either. But you must understand me: 
you live for 40 years without realising 
that you’re typical and then ... All 
right, all right, what can I do for you? 
You want to see my family? Any 
evening you like . . .” 



Vasilyevna. She smiles her answer. 

“You know, it’s more of a 
pleasure than a dreary chore. It’s 
my first flat and I’m in love with it. 
When I married Nikolai 20 years 
ago, we lived in barracks, in a 
workers’ hostel with our bed 
separated from others by a folding 
screen. Then when Slava, our eldest 

were. Just imagine: a separate room 
with only two neighbours sharing 
the kitchen, and with all modern 
conveniences!” 


able,” her husband interrupts. “We 
couldn’t talk about anything but a 
separate flat. 

“You see everything is relative. 

Moscow from their native village 
in 1932. There were eleven of us 
children, arid I always shared my 
bed with two brothers. So when I 
married this nice woman,” (a nod 
and a smile towards Tatyana), “our 


tells me. “The railway depot, where 
Nikolai’s been working since 1941. 



they promised us a three-room flat 
and in a convenient district, and 
soon we moved here.” 

“And how did you get it, Mr. 
Ustinov? No doubt there are others 
at your depot who would have liked 
to have it?” 

“Sure. You see, I’m an ordinary 

one, that’s right. So evidently the 
management, the trade union com- 

together distribute housing, took into 
consideration the size of our family 
and my long service—I’ve been 
working at the depot probably longer 
than anyone else.” 

“What’s your monthly family 
budget?” I ask Mrs. Ustinov. 

“Nikolai earns about seven roubles 
a day, that is 170 roubles a month. 
My wage as a dressmaker is 100 
roubles a month. 

“This is how we spend it—about 
140 roubles a month on food, 15 
roubles on the flat, 10 roubles on the 
kindergarten where Lenochka is cared 
for and fed three times a day, 10 
roubles on life insurance for Nikolai 
and me, which is more a form of 


“The rest is spent on clothes, and 
entertaining once in a while, etc. No 
savings besides the insurance I’ve 

aside something, but with the new 
flat requiring a lot of things it’s 
practically impossible.” 


“And this mahogany suite? How 
much did it cost you?” 



“Well, I know families where they 
save on food, but I’m against such 
an economy. I buy.meat every day: 
my men are tremendous beef and pork 
eaters. We certainly can’t afford 
fancy meals every day, but I’d say we 
eat well. We even had to buy this 
huge refrigerator for our platoon of 
eaters. It’s just the right size.” 

“Mrs. Ustinov, how do you parents 
get on with your two sons?” 

























nterrupts. “Don’t forget that Vit 
was ill for two years, had stor 
in his kidneys. The year before k 


general?” For a moment our host 
is silent, thinking. 

“Well,” he says at last, slowly, 
“you see, I haven’t got a proper 
a. So I’m a 


“Did you pay anything for the 
operation?” 

“Not a kopek.” 

“And now he is all right?” 

“Healthy as a bull, as we say. You 
should see him dancing.” 

Nikolai Ustinov laughs and winks 
at his wife. “Last night I saw them in 
convulsions in their room. ‘What are 
you practising?’ I asked them. ‘Rock- 
’n’-roll?”’ 

“They laughed. ‘You’re out of 
date,’ they said. ‘It’s the Shake’. 
Well, if they want the Shake, I’m 
' ist it. And if they v—* ‘"j|j— 


they’ve got a future and I shall die 
a fitter or a retired fitter.” 

“Don’t be silly, Nikolai,” his wife 

flat, nice boys and a nice little girl. 
We’re far from being rich, but our 
life isn’t worse or harder than that of 
most of our relatives or friends.” 

“I don’t know ... perhaps ... But 
I repeat, it’s not a question of money. 
If I were given the chance to work 


pop s 


i play a guitar, 1< 


_____ ... ’t understand 

that kind of song. You see. I’m out of 
date. Typically out of date, perhaps 


years ago, I wo 


is I u: 


Black^eatogether for 


evenings; I couldn’t sleep, and I used 
to hear the boys flirting with the 
girls, talking, singing in the warm 

“They’re really different from us. 
It’s not only the songs, the beards or 
the bright shirts. They’re gayer, freer, 

It is only natural, of course, but some- 

“Mr. Ustinov, now a rather 
peculiar question: are you content in 




_, ___ be with the kids. I’m 

already out of date for them, so I’U 
try to get to know them again. 

“Perhaps my wife is right and I’m 
a bit silly. I have nothing to be afraid 
of, absolutely nothing, I’m sec 
respected, the father of a fine family 
—but I wish my work were m 
exciting, perhaps challenging . 
giving me more satisfaction and a 
sense of fulfilment ... If only I could 
have had a proper education . .. It’s 

“Now you understand perhaps 
why I’ll do everything to give my 
children a good education. 

“And we shall buy that piano for 
little Lenochka. We’re sure we’ll 
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Commodore 

Kesayev 

Remembers 

from the weekly NEDELYA 


The motor launch sped across the 
Bay of Holland to the Sevastopol 
Naval-Military Engineering School 

For 15 years the man beside me. 
Commodore Astan Kesayev, has 
headed a faculty in the school. Later 

smoking-room and gazed at the pan¬ 
orama before us. Kesayev pointed 
out the waterfront district where he 
had lived as a young lieutenant be¬ 
fore the war, the submarine base 
from which the sub he commanded 
during the war used to put to sea, the 
entrance to Sevastopol Bay and Kon¬ 
stantinov Fortress where the return¬ 
ing subs would fire a victorious 
salute. Kesayev and I strolled along 
Sevastopol’s quiet streets and he 
talked about himself, about the war. 
In my mind the stories have run 
together, forming a monologue. 

I admit that in re-telling his story 
it has become a little too smooth, too 
polished. How to convey the cap¬ 
tain’s manner of speech? It is fast 
and reckless, with the lilt of the 
Caucasian mountains. The captain 
waves his hands, his eyes gleam. I 
cannot do him justice. But let Ke¬ 
sayev tell his own story and perhaps 
you will catch something of the fla¬ 
vour of his speech... 


Sometimes I look back on my life 
and think it has all been heaven and 
hell, hell and heaven, and nothing in 
between. And why was that? I won¬ 
der. Just the way I’m made, I 



old age I suddenly 
in extremely emo- 
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about five miles another track forked 
left off the main one. A cub had gone 
off on its own, Bogachov said. 


“Run on a couple of hundred 
yards and start shooting!” Bogachov 
told Ferentsev. “Chase the tigress for 





In the deep forest silence I thought 



I said. He turned off to follow the 
I cub’s lone trail. After about 500 
yards he signalled with his hand for 
the dogs to be set loose. Hot on the 
scent, they flashed among the trees 
like balls of fur. 

The old hunter now moved much 
faster. It was all we could do to keep 
up. We heard the dogs baying from 
the top of a steep hill. Sometimes 
they were quite near, but the uphill 
going slowed us down. We heard the 
tiger’s snorts and snarls. Soon we 

cedar. I stopped to take a look 

Just ahead of me was Bogachov. 
He, too, stopped. His face changed 
as he spotted the tiger. He motioned 
us forward, and quickly threw off his 
heavy cloth jacket. 

“There he is!” he said. “Now keep 
close. When he springs, I’ll shove this 


jacket in his teeth. When he gets his 
fangs into the jacket, we all fall on 
top of him and spread-eagle him.” 

Bogachov moved forward stealthi¬ 
ly. We followed, trying to see the 
tiger through the thick branches. At 
our approach the dogs went wild, 
baying and jumping round the tree. 

I stepped from behind a tree and 
saw the tiger, flat against the trunk, 
roaring ferociously at the dogs. His 
jaws gaped and green sparks danced 

of his neck bristled; his claws were 
sunk deep in the bark and glittered as 
if they had been sharpened. 

The tiger gave a short snarl at the 
sight of us and, ignoring the scatter¬ 
ing dogs, hurled himself at us. Then 
fear of man stopped the big cub in 
his tracks. He did not make the final 
leap, but hugged the ground, hissing 
through bared fangs. 

I caught my breath as Bogachov 
moved slowly towards the crouching 
tiger, holding his jacket on a stick. 
Swiftly he thrust the jacket into the 
tiger’s open jaws. The cub must have 
thought the jacket a living thing, for 
he instantly sank his fangs and claws 

That was what Bogachov had 
been waiting for. He leaped astride 
the tiger, nimble as a youth, and 
pressed him to the ground with all his 
might. The hunter held the skin on 
the tiger’s nape in an iron grip. But 
the cld man could not have ridden 
the tiger for long had we not rushed 
to his aid. 

It was easy to see now why he 
attached so much importance to tim¬ 
ing. Each of us did as he had been 
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death of the individual is a great 
injustice of nature,” says Soviet Phys¬ 
iologist Dr. P. K. Anokhin. He and 


body’s surprise, the wo 

developed the same 
times as fast as those tl 
It could, therefore 


had been digested. 

Swedish scientist H. Hyden h 
proved that these molecular particl 
are again NA and RNA, the memo 


Profe 


After 


enters the organism is fixed there, not 
by chemical processes, but by the 
twisting or untwisting of various 
parts of the chromosomes of the cell 
nucleus. Changes of this kind may or 


; the time will come when a pill 
enrich people’s memories with} 
e of their forefathers? Nobodj 
as yet, measured the potentialities 


acquired 


tored in certain molecular par- Sayj 


innot be equated with the action of 

Other prominent Soviet scientists 
igaged in memory research include 
rofessor Anatoli Smirnov, the psy- 
shologist, the physiologists Alexand- 
Cherkashin and Iosif Sheiman, 
1 the virologist Valeri Ryzhkov. 

controversy, Ryzhkov 
msiderable support for 


Spain’s national lottery, or 
complicated musical score , 
reading of it. Strangely en 
acquired this amazing abil 

Obviously, the human 
has much greater capacity 

its storeroom holds the mt 


1 increasingly better 


js go by and the body tissues decay. 
\ number of foreign researchers 
iport the hypothesis that memory 

led the Nissl substance. Every act of 

_ arising requires the expenditure 

of some of this substance. The nerve 

which it is contained, develop only 
during the first two years of life. 

If this hypothesis is correct, the 


rs should test, instead, the abil- 
use of reference books, 


. Furthermore, t! 
ans which cc 
lie daily. A 


in the 


tions. What matters 
is for a student to be able to find the 
correct solution and find it in the 
quickest and most rational way. 


of the neurons die during the first 20 
years of a man’s life and another 30 
per cent die between 20 and 80 years 
of age. Perhaps this is why old 
people are so forgetful, while children 
easily remember every ne\ 

Every exertion of the 



lust never be overtaxed. Intensive 

nds up by ruining memory potential, 
lome of the knowledge accumulated 
i childhood may be retained, but the 


‘What is the distance between 
New York and Chicago?’ But that is 
to be found in the railway hand¬ 
book,” he commented. 



mathematical formulas, which 
child’s memory to capacity. “Syn¬ 
thetic memory” is always at our 
disposal in the form of reference 


ory must not be overtaxed. 

The truth is yet to be established. 














































My parachute ripped off 
^ —but I lived A 

to tell the tale > 


by Sergei KURZENKOV 

from the newspaper MOSKOVSKIKOMSOMOLETS 


SERGEI KURZENKOV, 
FORMER FIGHTER-PILOT, 
HERO OF THE SOVIET 
UNION, RELATES THE 
INCREDIBLE STORY OF 
HIS ESCAPE FROM 
DEATH DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. 

KURZENKOV IS ONE 
OF THE NINE CITIZENS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. WHO 
HAVE RECEIVED THE U.S. 
ORDER, THE NAVAL CROSS. 


“There’s a job for you. You are to 
locate and radio the location of the 
German night-bomber air base. 
When you pinpoint it, bomb it. Our 
bombers will fallow. Not a single 
Nazi plane must appear over Mur¬ 
mansk tonight. Valuable military 
equipment is being unloaded in the 



Somewhere behind me, shrouded 
in the night, lay the hills and valleys 
around my base. I was flying at 
12,000 feet. 


searching for the enemy field that I 











tional airfield in the vicinity. My fuel 
gauge showed me that I was rapidly 
approaching the point of no return. I 
turned back, assignment unfulfilled. ( 
And suddenly ahead of me, and 
considerably lower, three lights, red, 
green and white, blinked. A bomber! 

It must have been damaged, but had 


splinters and bullets hii 


; it out of action as 
>1 (Falcon) calling 


>n fire, am wounded. Set me 
on course. Over.” 

“Kazbek calling Sokol! Kazbek 
calling Sokol! Read you. Repeat. 
Course indicators in action. Give call 


ible the course 

o the right . . . 
t! Got it?” 

isibility 


Eyes fixed on the bomb-sight, 
head down into my shoulders, I 
dived sharply at the lines of sitting 
Junkers I could see illuminated by 
the firing of the guns. 

And suddenly a flash, and searing i 
pain in my leg. My plane was on fire, i 
I pushed the button and released : 
my bombs. In a few seconds, explo- ; 
sions—and two Junkers were aflame. 

I put the plane into a sharp climb. 1 

made an excellent target. I shall < 


lap 40 left! Lap • 

dropped. I could hardly dis 
stars by which I had guided myselt 
—smoke had blackened the glass of 

I pressed the emergency lever. No 


id the h< 


I heaved a sigh of relief and 
glanced at the instrument panel 
but . . . instead of shimmering dials, 
a black void yawned at me and the 
entire panel, ripped off by the blast, 
rocked back over my legs. 


ff. Flame 
to lick their wj 


it. I tried to pull myself out and roll 


thought. I caught hold of the stick 
and jerked it sharply to the right. My 
plane, still responsive, banked sharp¬ 
ly and turned belly-side up. My head 






















































straight shoulders, a keen gaze and a 
proudly set head . . . But what are 
these if not indications of energy, 
activity and good general develop¬ 
ment; of a body that is constantly in 

^Tis 8 quite logical that actors, and 
especially film actresses, and also 
dancers a 


to thes 
:y of wild b. 





they strain slightly forward, muscles 
tensed and ears pricked up. Why? 
Because at such times, signs of the 
body’s energy are most pronounced. 

So the tightly coiled spring of 
energy in man’s living body strikes 
us as beautiful. It attracts us, and thus 
performs the Nature-ordained task of 
mating individuals best adapted to 
the struggle for existence, so ensuring 
correct selection. This is the biological 

it played a highly important role when 


it an ideally healthy 
feel the need to blow 


balance w< 
himself preyed up 
The message of the eyes 

What else do we consider beautiful 

protruding and not too deep-set. 
The bigger the eyes, the larger their 
retina surface and the keener the sight. 
The wider the eyes are set, the deeper 

As far as teeth are concerned, we 


ing hard vegetable foods ■ 
Another feature w 
beautiful is long 


Eyelashes 
more appeal if they curve upw 
and again there is a functional 
—their up-tilted tips keep them 
sticking or freezing together. 



and shock insulation for the unborn 
baby. At the same time, the sub¬ 


weakling. A man’s neck should not 
be too long or too short, and should 
be sufficiently sturdy to provide 
' ‘: support for his head in a fight 


long neck means greater flexibility 
id speedier-head movements. Again, 
;auty coincides with expediency. 
Finally, 


signs 


Beaut} 


Europe, artists who first portrayed 
nudes painted women with marked 
symptoms of rickets: they were tall 
and thin, narrow-hipped, small¬ 
breasted, and with protruding stom¬ 
achs and domed foreheads. 

It was hardly surprising. Their 
models were women who lived with¬ 
in the confines of feudal towns, who 
scarcely saw the sun, and ate few 
vitamins. Their hair thinned, they 
often went bald, and a receding hair- 

from their foreheads to resemble the 
most rickety-looking of aristocratic 

They were nearly all alike, these 
pathological fifteenth-century 
Ariadnes, and goddesses of 
Van Eyck, de Limbourg, Memling, 
Hieronymus Bosch, Diirer, Lucas 
Cranach, Nicolas Deutsch and many 
more painters. Even the great Botti¬ 
celli had for.his model of.Venus a 
typical city woman suffering from 
rickets and consumption. Giotto, 
Bellini and other early Italians used 
similar models for. 



lan, but we do not like them in 
Why is this? It is because 
woman has thicker sub¬ 
fat layer than a man. 
Most people know that, but few know 
that its function is to provide a 
month’s food reserve in the event of 
a sudden shortage when the woman 


flourishing state, the ideal of beauty 
was a healthy body; perhaps too 
rudely healthy from our modern 


• health 
already 

evident in some of the later Roman 
fresco figures. They are of people 
unaccustomed to physical work, with 
the same traces of rickets and the 
same vitamin deficiency, their defects 
slightly toned down by the sunny 


eworthy that in medieval 







the old criteria. Many artists of today 
tend to find beauty in elongated, 
rather attenuated human bodies— 
especially in female subjects; obvious¬ 
ly dty types, weak and delicate, 
unused to physical work or healthy 
childbirth and possessing few re¬ 
serves of strength. 


I cannot condemn this return to 
medieval criteria, for it is a matter of 

in physical training or hard and 
sustained physical work must influ- 

One can hardly say that these 
tastes are wrong at the present. Yet 
they are wrong from the point of 
view of man’s maximum potential 
health, strength and energy. So 
bearing this in mind, I shall proceed 
to the subject of broad hips, without 
further reference to their beauty or 
otherwise, although the ancient 
Greeks often complimented women 
by saying, “Your beauty is in your 
hips!” 

The curse upon Eve, “In sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children”, 
is still something real, for child¬ 
birth is more difficult for women than 



with a large round head, a woman 
needs a wide pelvis and plenty of 
space between the hip joints. 

The contradiction became more 
marked in the course of man’s 
evolution. Man’s growing brain re¬ 
quired a still broader pelvis in the 
mother, but the vertical gait required 
a still narrower one. The fontanels— 
the exposed, membranous area of the 
baby’s head—partially resolved the 
contradiction. As the bones of the 
baby’s skull pass through the mother’s 
vaginal opening, they overlap; the 
cranium becomes compressed and 
elongated, to regain its former 
shape later. 

Another point. The human baby 
is born absolutely helpless: it requires 
longer breast-feeding than animal 
offspring do. 

The elephant stands closest to 
man in life-span and stages of growth. 
A comparison between human 
beings and elephants might suggest 
that man is bom prematurely; that 
pregnancy in women should last as 
long as for elephants, around 22 
months. But if carried for 22 months, 
the human baby would be far bigger 
and his huge head would certainly 
kill the mother. 

A special biological device comes 

which produce babies prematurely... 
Except that women, instead of a 
mother kangaroo’s pouch, have 
human selflessness and tenderness. 

The mother must have broad hips 
so the baby’s brain will suffer least 

lot and carried the fruits of the chase 


I 


tion, narrow-hipped. They often 
died during childbirth or produced 

Human beings who still live in 

Aboriginal hunters of Australia, 
pygmies, and many tribes of South 
America—are an example. 

People who adopted a settled life, 
in caves of Southern Europe, North 
Africa and Asia, soon developed 
strong, broad-hipped mothers. This 
sedentary civilization arose in most 

reaching from Japan to Britain, in 
Mediterranean latitudes which were 

the first implements of labour turned 
the occupier of a sturdy dwelling. 

The seductive female 
The instinctive interpretation of 
beauty reflected the human demand to 

ally, with the erotic perception of the 
woman-friend—the companion who 
must be strong, would not be maimed 
by the very first childbirth, and would 
produce offspring certain to be victors 
over the dark, boundless kingdom of 
wild beasts which surrounded our 

' Whatever the fashion-makers or 

to paint a seductive female, whether 
seriously or humorously, what do you 

The slim and supple waist is the 
anatomical compensation for the wide 


hips, to give mobility and litheness to 
the woman’s whole body. 

For a graceful hipline there should 
be no hollows beneath the bulges of 
the thigh-bones—it must be a con¬ 
tinuous curve. This is something 
achieved only by proper exercise. A 
glance at the figure of a ballerina, of a 
girl-gymnast or figure-skater, or a 
healthy country girl used to doing all 
kinds of physical work, proves that 
our aesthetic feeling bears the unmis- 
takeable mark of maximum function¬ 
ality as a yardstick for beauty. 

Question time 

“This might challenge all your 
clever arguments,” a woman artist 
said. “Women all over the world try 
to correct your wise Nature by putting 
on high-heeled shoes. Would you 
claim that’s less beautiful than walk¬ 
ing barefoot?” 

beautiful,” Ghirin parried with a 
smile. “But it’s worth knowing why. 
High heels make legs look longer and 
short women taller. Tall women, too, 
look their best wearing high heels. 

“But there’s more to it than that. 
A high heel also changes the propor¬ 
tion of the leg. The shin looks longer, 
much longer, than the thigh. Our 
aesthetic perception of the high heel 
is a sign that we are descended from 

lived amid rocks—subconsciously, 
we make a flashback to perfection 

coincide with the need for a high in¬ 
step to ensure a light gait and ability 
to walk long distances. People with 







“If man lives for a prolonged period 
in rigorous conditions, but has enough 
food and a healthy climate, he be¬ 
comes taller, his muscles become 
bigger and his legs longer. This hap¬ 
pened among the population of Old 
Russia, the Old Believers who fled to 
Siberia, some of the Cossacks, and 


- - F wOr "food, Lot an 

environment for bearing and feed¬ 
ing babies—makes woman shorter 

ous, shortens her legs. The shorter 
legs partly compensate for loss of 

legs unnecessary. Such a body con- 


as beautiful? Isn’t it quite uni 

^ straight nose provides a straij 
passage for the air we breathe. 1 
Europeans, northerners, usually hs 
noses with high bridges, and we a: 
have high palates. By passing into 1 
throat along a steep arc, the air 
warmed faster. 

“But questions of this kindrequ 
closer study. Are the narrow eyes 
the Mongolian peoples an adaptati 

desert light, which abounds in ulti 
violet rays? 

“All these issues should be tackl 
by anthropology, allowing no rac 
J ' itervene. But functior 








If Richard III were to make his famous 
offer today, at one of the international 
horse sales in Moscow, it would hardly 
cause a sensation. A kingdom might not 
even be enough to buy a thoroughbred 
Russian or Orlov trotter these days. 
Specimens of the breeds were brought to 
Russia in the eighteenth century. Roth 
Russian (top photo) and Orlov trotters 
(bottom photo) have made a name for 
themselves as being among the finest 
carriage horses on the world’s race-course 




A horse! 
A horse! 
My 

Kingdom 

for 

a horse! 


















MUSEUM IN PERMAFROST 


REAL BARON MUNCHHAUSEN WAS RUSSIAN CAVALRYMAN 

by Mikhail MUROV 

from the newspaper KOMSOMOLSKA YA PRA VDA 


Baron Miinchhausen was not a 
figment of the imagination of 
Rudolf Erich Raspe, author of 
Baron Miinchhausen’s Narrative of 
His Marvellous Travels and Cam¬ 
paigns in Russia, although the Baron 

his reputation as a teller of tall 
real Baron. 

Baron Miinchhausen, of old Ger- 

May 11, 1720, at Bodenwerder, the 
family estate in Braunschweig. He 
was christened Karl Friedrich 
Hieronymus. 

He served as a page-boy at the 
court of Duke Anton Ulrich of 
Braunschweig; then, at 19, enlisted 
in a Russian regiment of cuirassiers 
quartered in Riga. 

The regiment’s colonel and 
patron happened to be the Duke 
of Braunschweig. Soon Miinchhausen 
was gazetted subaltern, and a few 
years later promoted to major, 
commanding a squadron, in recog¬ 
nition of his gallantry in Russian 

Russo-Prussian relations cooled, 
and Miinchhausen had to leave his 
regiment for Germany. There, at 
the old Bodenwerder family mansion, 
the Baron often assembled friends 
for pipe and punch. 

With great talent he spun many a 
yam about fantastic and incredible 
adventures while out hunting and in 
his campaigns against the Turks. 

For Baron Miinchhausen, his 


later years were not happy. His 

he was mined financially, and the 
once witty and enthralling raconteur 
degenerated into a taciturn, sullen 
old man. His celebrated “club” 
broke up. 

One of his friends, the well-known 
poet Biirger, collected and published 
the Baron’s tales as a book. The 
Baron felt slighted, taking the 
book as ridicule. He retired to deeper 
seclusion. 

The archaeologist Raspe, another 
of the Baron’s friends, was accused 
of stealing a coin collection and had 
to flee to England. In London he 
achieved popularity as a writer. Then, 
recollecting the many evenings with 
merry friends at Baron Miinch- 

about the Baron’s “marvellous travels 
and campaigns in Russia”. 

The book became famous over¬ 
night, and there were five editions in 
the space of two years. 

The fifth edition reached Germany, 
where Burger translated it into 
German, and, in 1786, published 

Travels and Adventures by Land and 
Sea of Baron Miinchhausen as Told 
by Himself to His Friends over a 
Bottle of Wine. 

Burger, by changing the title and 
removing Raspe’s name from the 
title page, sought to emphasise that 
the book was merely a re-telling 
of the real Baron Munchhausen’s 
own improvised tales. 


A journey into the Future . . . from the newspaper TRUD 


Imagine a great underground hall. 
Millions of ice crystals covering 
the walls and high vaulted ceiling 
reflect the bright luminescent lighting. 

Along the walls, in niches, are 
specimens of the flora and fauna 
of all climatic zones . . . coconut 
trees braided with lianas, mighty 
baobabs, oaks and Siberian cedars 
... and right beside them, a ferocious 
African lion ready to spring, an 
elephant with raised trunk and 

crocodile basking under hot electric 

This is according to the plans by 
Mikhail Sumgin, Soviet expert on 
problems of the North, for a 35-ft. 
deep underground museum in the 
Arctic town of Igarka. His idea is 


to preserve for generations to come 
as many species of present-day flora 
and fauna as possible. 

That precise depth ,has been 
chosen because the temperature there 
remains constant all year round¬ 
about nine degrees Fahrenheit below 

An underground gallery leads from 
this main hall to a smaller one. 
Set into the walls behind glass 
windows are species of plant and 
animal life of the Arctic North, 
all covered with a thin layer of ice 
to preclude contact with air. 

Our underground journey is only 
part fantasy, for the smaller hall 
with all its exhibits already exists. 
Before long the museum will be 


RUSSIAN MUSEUM IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 

from the newspaper 
KOMSOMOLETS, Karelia 


The 

the sh 
Island. 

Vladimir Rusanov, the Russian 
explorer, built the house more than 
half a century ago as a base for his 
Spitzbergen surveys. Ffis ship Hercules 
was wrecked a few months later near 
Novaya Zemlya, with loss of all 
hands. In Soviet times, Rusanov’s 
house has become one of the few 
museums in the Arctic Circle. 

On the cold shores and in the 


mountains where the bold Russian 
explorer led his expedition, coal 
mines have been opened and modem 
workers’ townships built. 

Leningrad architects on a recent 

it was practicable to build three and 
four-storey houses in place of the 
present one- and two-storey dwellings, 
and to use plastic and glass more 
freely in this Arctic temperature. 

In time Spitzbergen is likely to 
become a highly popular Arctic 


most northerly Russian 
is a small wooden house on 
re of Isfjord on Spitzbergen 









GREEN SENTINEL OF THE DESERT 
A T ITS POST IN THE HO THO USE 

Although America is the home of the cactus, this proud prickly beauty does 
quite well on Russian soil, too. There are thousands of fanatical cactus-lovers in 
the Soviet Union, and the collection at the Botanical Gardens is one of the finest 
in the world (left), with about 900 species of cactus. The most popular with 
cactus-lovers is the epiphyllum, which does not require delicate treatment and is 






















LOOKING 

FOR THE VOLGA ATLANTIS 



A powerful European kingdom 
and its splendid capital, Itil, dis¬ 
appeared without trace a thousand 
years ago. Common sense suggested 

had never been mighty kingdom or 
splendid capital. But the mystery 
continued to excite the imagination. 

The history of the Kingdom of 
Khazar is closely bound up with that 
of Ancient Rus, for at one time the 
Khazars held sway over nearly all 
south-east Europe, a vast territory 
sprawling between the Don, the 
Volga and the Terek. They had their 
capital on the Volga, a large city 
called Itil, from the ancient name of 

Khazaria began to flourish in the 
mid-seventh century, when the Khazar 
Khanate was set up. In the early 
eighth century, this powerful state 
ruled over numerous tribes and 
peoples. Slavs, too, paid tribute to the 
Khazars. 

The Khazars were described by 


chroniclers, and the first Russian 
annalist mentioned them in his 
Chronicle of Ancient Years. 

In olden times, the “way from the 
Varangians to the Khazars” along the 
Volga linked the Baltic and Caspian 
Seas, just as the “way from the 
Varangians to the Greeks” along the 
Dnieper connected the lands of 

The emerging Russian state had 
to struggle hard for liberation. 
Finally, in the campaign in 965, 
Prince Svyatoslav, son of Igor, 
routed the mercenaries of the Khazars 
and occupied all their major towns. 

Archaeologists have long been 
searching for ruins of Khazar towns 
and settlements, for their capital, 
Itil, on the Volga, and for any artefacts, 
like dwellings, household objects and 
tools; but, and this was strange, they 
found no sign of burial mound, 
settlement, hut, or potsherd. 

What about Itil, the reputedly 
great city, with a vast population, a 




was it? The banks of the Volga no 
longer held any secrets, but the 
mysterious Khazar capital had yet to 
be found. Perhaps, after all, it was a 

There were many reports of it by 
medieval scholars, but archaeologists 
could neither prove nor refute them 

of C Khazar culture. Was it possible 
that they had lived somewhere else? 
Had they, in fact, been a mighty 
civilised people, or a semi-barbarian 
and predatory tribe of the steppe? 

This was the view held by Aca¬ 
demician B. Rybakov, a leading 
authority on Ancient Rus. He 
believed Khazaria had been a small, 
semi-nomadic state, which had simply 
preyed on the trade route linking Asia 
and Europe. He maintained that the 
Khazars had lived in the Kalmyk 
Steppe, a semi-barbarian, marauding 
tribe which could hardly have left 
any civilised mark. 

That appeared to clear up the 
point, but some doubt still remained. 

Perhaps geology and climatology, 

could help solve the Khazar puzzle? 

That was the view of the historian, 
L. Gumilyov, who searched the banks 
of the Volga for traces of the 
legendary Itil. He has had some 



paleo-climatology and geology, 
before we come to the point. The 
sixth century was the heyday of the 
nomads. Turkic tribes gained control 
over the vast steppe and set up the 
Turkic Khanate. And at this period 


the Volga, which was not receiving 
cyclonic moisture from the Atlantic, 
was drying up; the Caspian Sea was 
retreating, and in the lower reaches of 
the great river there flourished the 
culture of the Khazars. In the seventh 
century, the descendants of the last 
Turkic Khan moved their seat to 
that area. 

With the start of a new climatic 
cycle, however, the level of the Volga 
rose and the waters of the Caspian 
began to overflow its banks and flood 
the lands of the Khazars. Nomad 
tribes, driven by hunger and thirst, 
attacked their kingdom from the east. 
Rus threatened it from the west; while 
the waters of the Caspian, rising 
inexorably in the south, inundated the 
flat coastal land. 

By the middle of the tenth century, 
two-thirds of Khazaria lay under 
water. In 965, Prince Svyatoslav was 
able to overthrow the Khazar 
Khanate with one powerful blow. The 
waters did the rest. By the end of the 
thirteenth century, the whole country 
was beneath the Volga and the Cas¬ 
pian. The survivors embraced the 
Moslem faith and were assimilated 
by newcomers. 

Doctor L. Gumilyov spent several 
years looking for the Khazar capital. 
The first Khazar barrow was dis¬ 
covered on the slope of a hill in the 
Volga delta (in the fourteenth century, 
at high tide water lapped the foot of 
the hill). Dredging in the central 
delta brought up shards of Khazar 
pottery. Thus the veil of mystery over 
Itil, the capital of Khazaria, was 
finally lifted. 






WONDER 

WELDING 


copper with glass, ceramics with cast 
iron, molybdenum with graphite, and 
steel with diamonds. The new method 
mates more than 400 materials of 


TRUD 




and ti 


a lukew 


had fused together so there 


have been, the experiment looked 

watching an experienced conjuror in 
action. But he was simply an engineer 
in a college laboratory. 

Just a moment before, he had held 
a fragile glass tube in one hand and 
a metal rod in the other. The next 


chamber and heated slightly for 
several minutes. Next, they are 
lightly pressed together and cooled. 
The two pieces form one solid object: 
metal particles of one piece have 
diffused into the other. 

The vacuum chamber contains 
no oxygen, so there is no oxide film 
on the surfaces of the pieces to block 


sample was placed fa 


In the office of Professor Nikolai 
Kazakov, who heads the laboratory 
at the Moscow college which trains 
engineers for the meat and milk indus¬ 
tries, I saw a unique collection con¬ 
taining hundreds of unusual exhibits. 

In defiance of all the laws of phys¬ 
ics, chemistry and thermodynamics, 
welding has wedded silver with 
wolfram, aluminium with gold, 



Dr. Kazakov has 23 sets of patent 
documents from the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Britain, Federal 
Germany, France and other countries. 


















T HE work of Alexander Ivanov 
(1806-1858) reflected the antago¬ 
nism of two ideological trends 
in Russian nineteenth-century 
art. 

Alexander Andreyevich Ivanov 
was born into the family of a re¬ 
nowned painter in St. Petersburg. 
From the age of 11, under the guid¬ 
ance of his father and other eminent 
artists, he studied at the St. Peters¬ 
burg Academy of Arts. At that time, 
the Academy was Russia’s leading 
centre of art, and trained first-class 



balanced composition, great detail 
and centering of the main figures. 

However, that very first important 
canvas revealed Ivanov’s interest in 
the psyche, in a study of complex 

even more clearly in Joseph Inter¬ 
preting Dreams to hisFellow-Inmates, 
the Caterer and the Cup-Bearer. 
That biblical subject offered food 
for philosophising about life and 
death, man’s apparent defenceless¬ 
ness in the face of the mysterious 


ALEXANDER IVANOV 

by Nikita GOLEIZOVSKY 
and 

Saveli YAMSHCHIKOV 


historical painting was evidently 
largely due to the influence of his 
father. 

Although raised in the academic 

of antiquity and the Renaissance, 
and trained to copy existing master- 

reality, in the people and landscapes 
surrounding him. 

The artist’s talent manifested 
itself early in life. At the age of 18, 
Ivanov was awarded a gold medal 
for his painting, Priam Asking 
Achilles for the Body of Hector, 


powers of destiny, and the lawless¬ 
ness of those in power. 

Ivanov’s works became largely 
ethical in content after the time the 
artist painted Christ’s Appearance 
to Mary Magdalene, which, when it 
was completed in 1835, brought him 
the title of Academician. 

In the face of the young woman 
who turns to Christ with deep faith, 


joy and suffering of a human being 
who has suddenly found the true 
















at long last, cast off the fetters of sin. 

In those years, the artist lived and 
worked in Italy. There he conceived 
and created his greatest masterpiece, 
Christ Appearing to the Multitude. 

Unlike most of his fellow-Acad- 
emicians, Ivanov devoted much of 
his time to painting from nature. 
He drew nudes against the back¬ 
ground of the lush greenery of 
Italian fields; thoughtful, sad-eyed 
young women; Jews on their way 
to the synagogue. 

studio in Rome and set out to wander 
through Italy. He was not interested 
in the theatrical effects of the natural 
surroundings so sought after by 
many artists; rather, he looked for 
the hidden, inner charm of the Italian 
towns, villages and countryside. 

In an effort to express his feelings, 
Ivanov discovered the power of 
direct personal impressions long 
before the French Impressionists. 
In the silvery mist of foliage, the 
tender breath of blue shadows, the 
reflection of rocks, which sparkled 
in tiny specks in the rippling sea, 
the artist saw the harmony of nature. 

His impressions went through the 
crucible of thought to be trans¬ 
formed into artistic generalisations. 
Such is his painting, The Branch, 
which combines a certain tremulous¬ 
ness with the omnipotent power of 
life. 

Another example is Sunset Over 
the Appian Way, a triumphal hymn 
to the earth, which retains in its 
wrinkles the ruins of ancient tombs, 
reminders of Roman greatness. 



The Italian works of Ivanov are not 
merely visual impressions, but also 
meditations and philosophical ex¬ 
cursions into the primary cause and 
essence of things. 

An idea of how the artist worked 
can be gathered from his own writings, 
and through the reminiscences of 
his contemporaries. In one of his 
letters Ivanov describes how, with 
the ascetic dedication of a recluse, 
he disappeared into his studio and 

rocks, willows and maples, writings 
of historians and archaeologists, 
the Bible and the Gospels, “hoping 
to hit upon some new idea that might 
contribute to the improvement of 

Ivanov’s method can be called 
deductive—he went from a part to 
a whole, looking for the common 


elements among details. This explains 
why he produced so many studies 
and so few sketches in preparation 
for his historical epic. 

It took him 20 years (1837-57) to 
create Christ Appearing to the Multi- 

of his efforts as an artist and 

The philosophical idea of the work 
is expectation of a moral renewal of 
society. That subject, which stirred 
the majority of progressive writers 
and artists of his time, found its 
best expression in the works of Gogol 


Many contemporaries saw a hid¬ 
den meaning in Ivanov’s picture, 
but each interpreted it in his own way. 
“Its idea,” wrote I. Y. Repin, Russia’s 


of every Russian. He portrays op¬ 
pressed people who thirst for the 
word of freedom and follow the 



plex. By choosing to use historical 
parallels, he consciously rejected 
the direct didacticism which domina¬ 
ted the painting of his time. Instead 
of ready conclusions, Ivanov offered 

comparison, for an independent 
evaluation of impending historical 


The central figure in the picture is 
John the Baptist, pointing out to the 
people the distant, advancing Mes¬ 
siah. He is the seer. In the present 
he sees the future, and the event to 
him is an integral part of a single 
timeless and eternal process. 




the bank of the Jordan is something 
firmation of timid, unavowed hopes. 


to believe. For others it is the collapse 
of ambitions. Still others have no 
idea what it is all about. 

By pitting and c 


strove by historical analogy to convey 

society in those years of dark reaction 
which followed the suppression of 
the Decembrist uprising. All forms 
of conservatism, ignorance and in¬ 
justice, the artist believed, must be 
overcome by the spiritual power and 
moral purity of the people. 

Perhaps of all his distinguished 
contemporaries, it was Alexander 
Hertzen who most profoundly appre¬ 
ciated and understood his work. 
In 1857 Hertzen told Ivanov in 
London:— 

“I don’t know if you will find forms 
to suit your ideals, but you are setting 
a great example to artists and provide 
proof of the unexplored wealth and 
integrity of the Russian character, 
which we know by intuition, which 
we feel with our hearts, and because 
of which, despite all that is being 
done in our country, we all so passion¬ 
ately love Russia and have such 


Overleaf: “Christ Appearing to the 
Multitude”, which took Ivanov 20 years. 
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nore frequently. Always together. 
\nd whenever, on their way to the 
ms stop, they passed Children’s 
World, the big department store with 
ts display of toys and baby clothes, 

“Igor, why don’t we adopt a little 


Her hi 


st the 


Babies’ Home,* where she stared 
hungrily at the pink-faced infants 
that Staff Nurse Yekaterina Vassi¬ 
ly evna brought out to show her. 

Then came the day when the head 
of the school where Maya taught (he 
had given her the most glowing re¬ 
commendation to support her appli¬ 
cation for adoption) announced to 
the staff: “Friends, our Maya has a 
baby girl!” 

Maya proudly wheeled the new 
pram along the streets and, like all 
mothers, she thought her baby the 
cleverest and most beautiful one 


i put “Grandfather” through 
yona’s “conduct”. Grandfath 


Maya began to be worried t 
ause she seemed late in starting 
alk, and one day popped into tl 


old, an< 

some, even, not until they were 
Maya could, of course, take 
daughter to see a specialist if she' 
liked. 


One Sunday the whole family 
went picknicking on th 
Dnieper. Alyona, full of pep ar 



ir children before birth. The children 
live in these homes for the first few years 
of their lives and then go on to orf'- 
where they may stay until they « 


tall, beautiful w< 


ied, “Igc 

Unable to believe the obvious, 
Maya looked frantically into the 
child’s ears. What about all the sweet 
nothings she whispered into them? 
Who were they for? She was over¬ 
come with pity for herself, for her 
husband. 

Her father put his arm around her 
shoulders and tried to comfort her: 
“Look, Maya, worse things have 
happened. Don’t lose your head. 

Alyona was running about, laugh¬ 
ing as all children did. It was imposs¬ 
ible, a nightmare, to believe she 
couldn’t hear her own laughter. 

In Kiev and Leningrad, the oto¬ 
laryngologists examined the girl tho¬ 
roughly. Their verdict was un¬ 
equivocal: congenital deafness. 

“How can she be deaf?” Maya 
begged desperately. “How 


deaf!” deafnes 


’t do anything al 


Maya went on to Moscow. Sh 
stood looking across at the children’ 
hospital. Perhaps the specialists her 
in the capital would tell her it was al 
a mistake, and that the deafness wa 
not inborn. Perhaps there was 

Later, in the doctor’s consul 


still 


be? SI _ 

call her. She does hear!” 


dren born with hearing defects d 

dinary degree. Their skin ‘hears’— 
picks up the oscillations of air wave 


round when you call 


“It’s hopeless, I’m afraid,” the 
: doctor said, and went over to her. 
“There’s no doubt that it’s con¬ 
genital. . . . Tell me frankly, did you 

“What!” Maya cried. “She’s not 
my daughter. I’m not to blame!” 

home town, as she deliberately car¬ 
ried Alyona through the less crowded 
streets. The same refrain beat 
through her head as she made her 







and forget the whole thing. But she 
comforted herself with the thought 
that Alyona would never know how 


being taken to court. They m 
ready to plead guilty. They were 
nervous that they even forgot t 

The faces around them we 



I needed recom- 
ir place of work, 
d by representa- 
s’ Home, by the 


Board of Trustees and the Executive 
e of the City Council’s 


1 , and so adopt childre 
ts to know just who th 
entrusting them with 


no formalities. They were n< 
called before the Executive 
mittee of the Town Council mi 
Oh yes, adopting a 


So easily sacrificing one huma 
being for the happiness of two others 
people did not realise that they wer 
sentencing these two to the perpetus 


the child’s fac< 



very room from which Alyo- 

had hoped for happiness then: she 
had the same hope now. Probably all 
m motivated by the 


ere were children, kids who laugh- 
1, ran around and played. 

They could stand it for only a 
*k- Then they went back to Kher- 

' stay 



through the bushes saw a . 

curly head. “Alyona! But she can' 
hear me, even if I yell until I’n 


and-gold baby one month old. 

Completely occupied by the baby, 
she hardly noticed the day pass. 
Only that evening, when the baby 


ed on Alyona right in Ye- 
la Vassilyevna’s office. One of 
rses burst in, scared to death 







by the terrible cry of anguish. Then 
she turned away, wiping her eyes 
with her sleeve. Yekaterina Vassi- 
lyevna turned away, too, and looked 
out of the window. 


present at the sudden meeting of 
Maya and Alyona talked the head 
doctor into giving the child back to 
Maya without official permission. 
Only six months later did Maya 

















of Solikamsk. It comes from 
ery chapel in the town of the 
ame. The long gaunt hands 
lpwards, the narrow, drooping 
half-hidden by dark curls, the 
intentionally elongated and 
are bent at the knee. The 
of the whole figure gives it 
;e expressiveness. 

* 3n to the Ilyinsky Crucifix. 


cheekbones a 


It is darker in t< 

I, Tartar probably, with high 
- and fleshy nose. The 

protruding. The whole exudes sorrow 

The Rubezh Crucifix, according to 
legend, floated down the Kama in 
1755 and lodged at a bend in the 
river opposite the Church of Rubezh 


























ARCHIMEDES 


r 


WAS CALLED 

SASHA 

by Yevgeni RUMYANTSEV 

from the student newspaper MOSKOVSKY UNIVERSITET 


When the smoke cleared from 
the terrific explosion, Sasha Glush- 
chenko, second-year student, emerged 
from a barrel with DIOGENES 
inscribed on it in block letters. 
He was impersonating the Greek 
philosopher who, according to 
legend, cared not for comfort and 
lived in an empty wine-barrel. 

Then the Master of Ceremonies 
ordered that Archimedes be carried 
out, firing several blanks from a 
starter’s pistol to give emphasis to 
the command. 

Four strapping young men bore 
Archimedes off, to the strains of a 
brass band. This time Archimedes 
sat in a bath-tub on their shoulders. 
“The old man's 2,250 years old! 
Happy birthday!” Thus Archimedes 
was greeted by a huge poster at the 


1962, was the third such student 
celebration at Moscow University 
Department of Physics. The first 
was on May 12, 1960, and since 
then the commemoration has become 
traditional, with frequent innovations 
by the students. In 1960, for example, 
Archimedes walked out of a huge 
textbook called The Principles of 
Physics. 

Sasha Loginov played Archimedes 
the first three times. Sasha graduated, 
and the honour of portraying the 

another Sasha, physics student 
Konoshenko. The third Archimedes 
was Sasha Gusev. That really estab¬ 
lished the Sasha succession, now as 
firmly entrenched as the commemora¬ 
tion’s main elements. 

On the platform Archimedes 



This performance, on May 12, 



















’ <jJ3R>, 








and asks, “What have you achieved, 

Twenty-two centuries of physics 
give salute. The grand old man of 
science is approached and greeted 
by those who have carried his torch: 
Galileo, Newton, Toricelli, Lomono¬ 
sov, Roentgen, Lebedev, Popov, 
Einstein. Astronauts in spacesuits 
take part in the procession. 

Old man Archimedes is obviously 
pleased. Charmed by his smile, 
Lomonosov offers to exchange 
wigs with Archimedes. Then Archi¬ 
medes thrice cries, “Eureka!” The 
entire student body repeats it 
as a kind of war cry and oath. 

First-year students in white tunics 
represent ancient Greek students of 
“Syracuse State University”. Second- 
year students in working clothes, and 
holding monkey-wrenches, march 
past Archimedes and announce 

national Russian costumes sing 
satirical songs about their life in 
university hostels and their lab. 

Foreign students also take part. 
Luigi Ceresa plays Galileo, Sergio 
Gessetti is Toricelli and Golo 
Manlio, Fermi. A German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic student, Reiner Link, 
plays Albert Einstein. 

Students met teachers in sports 
contests on Archimedes Day, and in 
the evening queued for tickets for a 
comic opera, Archimedes, written 
by students themselves. As night fell 
on the Lenin Hills, students marched 


by torchlight around the university 
building for the finale. 

Famous foreigners among guests 
of the student body during the 
Archimedes celebrations were Danish 
nuclear physicist, Niels Bohr, and 
American physicist, WilliamShockley. 

Landau and Igor Tamm, also 

Niels Bohr, after watching the 
student opera, commented, “I’ve 
learned many new things about 
physics.” 

He said during the celebration, 
“Scientists from many countries stand 
here next to Archimedes. That is 
symbolic. The achievements of 
modem science have become possible 
only because of the joint efforts of 
scientists around the world.” 

The Archimedes celebration, 
originally run by the Physics 
Department, has become an all- 
university affair. Guests come from 
other Soviet universities, including 
Kiev, Tallinn, Tbilisi, Kazan and 
Novosibirsk. 

Dmitri Mendeleyev Day has now 
been launched by the Chemistry 
Department. Principal hero of this 
celebration in 1966 was Hydrogen; 
in 1967, Helium; in 1968, Lithium. 

By the year 2069, the Periodic 
Table of Elements will have been 
used up. What then? the chemists 
ask. They hope that before the cen¬ 
tury runs out, physicists will be able 
to synthesize new elements: then 
tradition will be maintained. 










AN EARTHQUAKE 
IS EXPECTED IN . . 


by Boris OSTROVSKY 

from the magazine ZNANIE-SILA' 

YOU WILL FIND IN THIS ARTICLE: 

• What infrasound is. 

• Why it can bring terror. 

• How the “infra-ear" of the jelly-fish forecasts storms. 


as faced with a problem 

the middle of a play whe: 
shifted from the cor 


side the theatre. 

Now let us turn to 
which may at first glam 
ly unrelated to the on 
Do y( 


nothing produced the effect he 
jht. Finally, a well-known physi- 
of the time, Robert Wood, of- 
1 a possible solution. He suggest- 






tre. But Wood seemed to have 
e an error in his calculations, for 
pipe failed to give forth any 
id. However, the crystal pen- 
s on the candelabra in the old 
trembled, and 


i remember what happened to 
me ncfoes of Jules Verne’s novel, 
Captain Grant’s Children, in the 
Andes? After a strenuous mountain 
climb, the travellers settled down to 
rest in a hut. Suddenly they heard an 
unusual sound. When they ran out, 
they were greeted by a strange sight:— 
“.. .An avalanche of living creatures 
was pouring down towards the 
plateau. Hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands of animals were running 
blindly . . . Glenarvan and Robert 
barely had time to throw them¬ 
selves to the ground when this 
living whirlwind swept past just a 
few feet above them . . .” 




















































THE BREATH 


OF by Vladimir BABKIN 
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RUSSIAN MADE EASY 


Lesson Eight 


ypoK BoCbMOH 


Sasha i Kolya na stadidnye 


















it m 


Druz"yd idut na svoyi mesta. 

sidydt na severnoi tribunye. 
CHa«T na ceBepHoii TpH6yHe. 
sit on northern stand. 

intyeresnaya. 

HHTepecHaa. 

Game interesting. 


The two friends find their 

They sit in the northern 

The game is interesting. 


S&sha i Kolya smotryat igru 

6. Cauia h Kojih cmotpht Hrpy Sasha and Kolya watch the 

Sasha and Kolya watch game game 

i yedy&t morozhenoye. 



2. Kyjia euyT Kojih h Cauia? 

3. Dte ohh noKynaioT 6HJieTbi? 

4. Kyjta HflyT ^py3bH? 

5. OHH CHflHT? 

6. Hto ziejiaioT Cama h Kojih Ha CTanwoHe? 



Read the following dialogue. Pay attention to the word order in the questions 


Kudi tl idyosh? 
Kyaa tw Hjieiiib? 
Where you go? 


tl kudd idyosh? 
Tbi Kyaa Hfleuib? 
id you where go? 


Liza ? 
JlH3a? 
d Liza? 


Dialogue 

Where are you going? 

I’m going to the restaurant. 

And where are you going? 

I’m going to the stadium. 

And Liza? 





















































































Highlights of the 
July issue 


THE 'RUSSIAN' GAUGINS A full-colour section on the 
unique collection of Gaugin's 
paintings displayed in 
Moscow and Leningrad. 

LATVIA MINUS Portrait of a Soviet Republic 

BUTTER AND BACON 


NEITHER CITY What does the future hold 

NOR VILLAGE for towns that, economically 

and socially, lie between the 
village and the city? A 
sociologist’s appraisal. 


RUSSIAN BAPTISTS An exclusive interview with 

AND THE STATE the Secretary-General of the 

Council of Baptists. 

GETTING TO KNOW THE A Soviet engineer-turned- 
OCTOPUS photographer prowls the 

floor of the Japanese sea in 
search of octopi. 


The next English Sputnik will be on sale on June 20. 



























